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dulness on percussion is no longer modified by fixed inspiration, we have 
a certain test of the malady having progressed.” 

Part II., which is much shorter than Part I., deals with the diseases of 
the heart and pericardium. The first four chapters of this Part, on the 
processes which develop cardiac affections, and on the symptoms and diag¬ 
nosis of valvular diseases, are not specially valuable additions to the book. 
They present no incorrect statements, but they leave the mind somewhat 
uncertain as to the united signs which shall enable one to make an exact 
differential diagnosis. In other words, they lack that particular shade of 
dogmatism, or rather aphoristic statement, which should be a marked fea¬ 
ture, in our opinion, of a hand-book for teaching the principles of any 
science or art. We might continue the analysis of this work chapter by 
chapter; space forbids. Moreover, the value of it would scarcely justify 
such lengthy criticism. We took hold of it, pleased with its appearance, 
and determined to read it through very carefully, as the latest addition to 
this department of medical literature. It differs from what we have 
hitherto read in plan and execution. It. is no plagiarism, or even a com¬ 
pilation. It usually speaks well for its author, but in some places it is 
marred by obscure and ill-advised statements. Intermingled with these 
there is fortunately much that, is good, well expressed, and reliable. But 
the faults are not small ones, and we, therefore, much as we regret to write 
it, hesitate to recommend it to students. Advanced practitioners may 
study its contents, and cull from it a great deal that is useful to know and 
apply, but they should be on their guard not to accept its doctrines, on all 
points, with absolute faith. If they are not, they would, in our opinion, 
form more than one erroneous judgment in physical diagnosis. B. li. 


Art. XXVI_ The International Encyclopedia of Surgery, a Systematic 

Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Surgery, by Authors of various 
Nations. Edited by Jonx Asiuiurst, Jr., XI.D., Professor of Clinical 
Surgery in the University of Pennsylvania. Illustrated with chromo¬ 
lithographs and wood-cuts. In six volumes. Vol. I. New York: 
William Wood & Co., 1881. 

In the rapid development which our country has enjoyed in various de¬ 
partments of science and art during the lifetime of the present generation, 
it is no small satisfaction to be able to claim for American surgery its full 
share of credit. The natural mechanical tastes of our countrymen, and 
the practical bent of their character, have enabled this branch of medicine 
to overcome many defects of early education, and under the improved 
methods of study and teaching our surgical literature is beginning to take 
that place in the estimation of the world which is its due. The great 
activity and enterprise, and the vast numbers of the men of which our 
profession is composed, have given an enormous impulse to medical lite¬ 
rature, now beginning to show fruit of which we have justly a right to be 
proud. One is led to reflections in this vein in perusing the opening 
volume of a great international work on surgery, brought out under the 
patronage and largely with the co-operation of American surgeons. 

The question which naturally first- presents itself relates to the necessity 
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of the international element in a work of this kind. Why would it not 
have been better to follow the customs of England, France, or of Ger¬ 
many, in producing a purely national book ? Perhaps it may have oc¬ 
curred to the projectors that American surgeons were not yet quite equal 
to such a task ; but we are more inclined to think that the true spirit of 
American enterprise impelled them to strike out from the beaten path, 
and adopt a plan wholly new. The idea of incorporating in a single com¬ 
prehensive work, which should be made available by translation to several 
nations, the views of the most prominent men of each country, is certainly 
original. It lias the great advantage of collecting the newest and best 
work from the various parts of the world, and. putting it into an available 
form for general distribution. Whether the present work succeeds fully 
in realizing this expectation or not, it will bean experiment of the greatest 
interest and value to the medical profession, and prove one productive of 
most beneficial results. 

The medical public has already been informed as to the detailed plan 
of the Encyclopedia, as it is called, through the circulars which have 
been distributed by the publishers. Beginning with the history of surgery 
and what is called general surgery, the editor, with a few exceptions, 
places next in order the diseases and injuries of certain tissues, and con¬ 
cludes with regional surgery. The term “ general surgery” seems to us 
hardly satisfactory, but it has this advantage, that it enables the editor to 
place under this head as little or as much as he pleases. On the other 
hand, the somewhat capricious intermingling of such constitutional affec¬ 
tions as syphilis, scurvy, hydrophobia, with articles on operative surgery, 
wounds, and amputations, leaves a sense of confusion in the mind as to 
the bearing which these, subjects have upon one another, and their appro¬ 
priate [dace in a scientifically arranged pathology. 

We notice a few unimportant departures from the proposed scheme in 
the volume now before us, if we except what was to have been the opening 
article: we should have been glad to see the “ Nestor of American sur¬ 
gery” in his appropriate place on this occasion. The international char¬ 
acter of the work is not fully sustained in the present volume, there being 
but four foreign authors out of seventeen. AVe find in the prospectus 
many well-known names, sucli as Vernenil, Bryant, Strieker, Bellamy, 
AVatson, Adams, McCleod, Allingham, Duplay, and Volkmann. Eng¬ 
land appears certainly to be well represented, but we should have been 
glad to see a larger representation from France, and we regret that the 
editor lias not availed himself more freely of the large number of patholo¬ 
gists which Germany could have furnished, and whose services such a 
work as this could hardly afford to do without. 

The book opens with an article on disturbances of nutrition and the 
pathology of inflammation, by Dr. S. Strieker, the well-known author of 
the text-book on histology, and Professor of Experimental and General 
Pathology in the University of Vienna. Not only do tiis views represent a 
pathology well in advance of that to which the readers of this class of 
books have been accustomed, but we get here from the fountain-head a 
great deal of original work from one. of the most eminent pathologists of 
the day. The anatomy of the capillaries, sketched at the beginning of 
this article, and the analogy between their contractility and the action 
of glands, are points which indicate the high character of the work. The 
study of the vaso-motor system of nerves has made great advances during 
the past fifteen years, and every year our knowledge of this complex 
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physiological problem is still further increased ; and now the pathologist 
makes bold to say : “ I would soon advance the opinion that no physiolo¬ 
gist, no pathologist, no therapeutist, can follow his profession in a precise 
manner, without being familiar with this field of inquiry.” Professor 
Strieker certainly does his best to make the subject clear to his readers. 
We shall resist the temptation to summarize his able exposition. Space 
would hardly permit more than calling attention to the prominence which 
he gives to that group of the vaso-motor nerves which do not restrict but 
actively cause the vessels to dilate; to the function of the bloodvessels of 
the abdominal viscera as the principal regulators of the blood pressure 
(“ an animal with complete paralysis of the vaso-motor nerves of the 
abdominal viscera therefore bleeds to death, as it were, into its own 
abdominal vessels”) ; to his own experiments demonstrating the existence 
of the dilator nerves in the posterior sensory roots which enter the sciatic ; 
or to his arguments, by which he shows that the hypenemia of inflamma¬ 
tion is caused by direct local irritation of the dilators, and not by a paral¬ 
ysis of the constrictors, thus giving by far a more simple explanation of cer¬ 
tain of the cardinal symptoms of inflammation than has hitherto been offered. 
The traditional mode of characterizing the process by these symptoms 
is discarded by the author, who contents himself with giving two main 
characteristics, namely: an active hypericinia and an active tissue meta¬ 
morphosis. We may not always have swelling or pain, and it is doubtful 
whether there is an actual production of heat, the elevation of temperature 
being due to the accelerated blood current. 

To understand fully the attitude of Strieker towards the question of 
inflammatory changes in the tissues it is necessary to have been familiar 
with the standpoint of cell pathology as it existed at tlie time of Cohn- 
heim’s exposition of his theory of the migration of the white corpuscles of 
the blood. The work of many eminent young pathologists of that day was 
steadily leading in this direction. Recklinghausen had observed in Wurz¬ 
burg the anneboid movements of certain cells during the inflammatory pro¬ 
cess, while Strieker at Vienna, although he had noticed the occasional pass¬ 
age of red corpuscles through the walls of vessels, was seeking in the changes 
observed in connective-tissue cells for an explanation of the origin of the 
small round cells of the inflamed tissue. Cohnheim sought to overthrow Vir¬ 
chow’s theory of cell proliferation, but Strieker, although he now confesses 
his views were at that time in a very rudimentary state, still stoutly resisted 
the new doctrine, and has continued to do so since, each new observation 
having served to complete and elaborate what he now characterizes as the 
doctrine of tissue metamorphosis. It is not a matter of surprise that there 
should be a tinge of strong partisan colouring in an article prepared by 
the chief of one of the contending factions. But making all due allow¬ 
ances, we must nevertheless confess that Professor Strieker seems to have 
exceeded his privileges in taking advantage of this opportunity to prepare 
what might be considered a treatise on general histology and the structure 
of cells, rather than an exposition of the various pathological problems of 
inflammation. The views of Cohnheim, which have been so prominent a 
feature of pathological writings during the past fifteen years, are thus dis¬ 
posed of, doubtless to the surprise of many readers: “The migration 
theory has proved to be fruitless. It has made no progress since 1807, 
and in regard to the doctrine of inflammation it cannot make any pro¬ 
gress; for it denies the active processes. But the doctrine of tissue meta¬ 
morphosis has made constant advances, and every new step which I have 
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taken in the course of the last decade has proved to be an argument against 
the migration theory.” It would seem at least appropriate that some ac¬ 
count of this process should be given, and that an explanation of Cohn- 
lieim’s erroneous views, if such they be, should be attempted. The battle¬ 
ground on which this question has been mainly fought out is the cornea, 
the transparent structure of which has made it peculiarly favourable for 
histological study. Considerable space is given by Strieker to the study 
of this tissue and its behaviour in inflammation. Without undertaking 
to rehearse the various explanations which have been given of the striking 
pictures obtained by different reagents, we may briefly say that our author 
has come to the conclusion, as the result of prolonged observation, that 
the stellate cells, known as corneal corpuscles, are not to be regarded as 
permanently distinct structures, but that the adjacent basis substance in 
which they lie cannot always he separated from them. “ One and the same 
strip of territory is at one period a portion of the body of a cell, or of a 
process; at another period a part of the basis substance.” The basis 
substance is, like the cell, living matter, and, under the stimulus of in¬ 
flammation, it, like them, may be converted into amoeboid cells, or, as he 
would prefer to say, into amoeboid substance. “ It is accordingly the 
tissue itself which is transformed into pus corpuscles.” In his view the 
branched cells of the cornea can no longer be regarded as fixed cells; 
indeed, he is not prepared to say that in the normal tissue in the fresh 
state they exist at all! What is true of the cornea he undertakes to prove 
at length by analogy to be true, also of all other connective substances, 
bone, cartilage, etc. The fibrillar changes which take place in the various 
tissues also occupy a large portion of the article. A few general closing 
remarks dispose of the epithelium and endothelium, the process of healing 
and repair. 

The other aspects of inflammation, including also some of the ground 
occupied by Strieker, are treated in an article entitled “ Inflammation,” 
by Dr. William H. Van Keren. We confess to a little surprise at seeing 
the name of this able teacher in a field so widely different from those with 
which we are accustomed to associate it. It would have seemed, perhaps, 
more appropriate to entrust such a department to the hands of some 
coining Paget or Sanderson. We must acknowledge, however, that there 
are very few writers besides the author in question who could have pre¬ 
pared an article requiring such a diversity of knowledge and experience of 
so high a grade. That portion which is devoted to the causes of inflam¬ 
mation is, perhaps, the best in the chapter, and possesses a special value 
in giving a most complete summary of the work which has been performed 
by Pasteur, Koch, and others in the study of the relations of organisms 
to disease. The studies of Koch, translated by the Sydenham Society, 
and the work of the International Congress have begun to shed light on 
this obscure domain of pathology. The work has been taken from the 
hands of the pseudo-pathologists and romancers, and has been put upon a 
basis which deserves the careful attention of every intelligent physician. 
It now appears that there is not only an organism which is peculiar to 
anthrax and another to chicken cholera, but one also which produces sep¬ 
ticaemia in mice and one which produces gangrene in the same animal. 
In rabbits similar diseases are caused by the presence of certain well 
established forms of microbin. The connection of spirilla with relaps¬ 
ing fever in man is generally received. It is true that the facts 
already obtained are few in number, isolated from one another, and of 
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extremely limited application, but they are nevertheless of the greatest 
interest as showing that science has finally got within its grip an 
extremely rebellious subject, and that we have a right to hope for a 
revolution in our ideas of the etiology of a most important class of dis¬ 
eases, which may be productive of incalculable benefit to human beings. 
It will be a part of the curious history of our times that when the scien¬ 
tific world was on the eve of such important discoveries, its leaders were 
obstructed in every possible way in their work by the zeal of indiscreet 
reformers. 

The anatomical part of the subject is perhaps the least interesting in 
the article, and we turn with pleasure to the final sections on treatment, 
where our author writes as one having authority. There is to be found a 
calm, judicial review of modern methods and ancient as well, many of the 
latter receiving finally an official death-blow. The following sentence is 
an illustration: “ Meanwhile antiseptics are gradually taking the place of 
antiphlogistics ; the latter cease to be thought of in proportion as the 
former grow in the confidence of the profession ; and the opinion is, on 
the whole, steadily gaining ground, that antiseptics constitute the best 
preventive measures against unhealthy inflammation.” Again, “ It is a 
common practice to cover an inflamed surface witli mercurial ointment 
before applying a poultice. This is based on the wide-spread belief, founded 
upon its singular efficiency in syphilitic inflammations, that the drug has 
a certain power in mitigating the intensity of the inflammatory act, and 
in rendering exudations more readily absorbable. There is no positive 
evidence that mercury possesses this power except in syphilis.” In regard 
to the anti-inflammatory virtues of aconite, digitalis, veratrum viride, and 
perhaps we need hardly add tartar emetic, Dr. Van Buren is equally 
sceptical. 

One turns with considerable interest to the article on septic fevers. 
This is written by Dr. Delafield, of New York, and is entitled Pyaemia 
and Allied Conditions. Although it consists of but nine pages, it is 
adorned with no less than two large coloured lithographic plates, which, as 
they show pathological appearances (metastatic abscesses) familiar to most 
students, are, we presume, intended to do a sort of ehromo work for the 
whole volume. Dr. Delafield is evidently at home, both in the literature 
and the pathology of the subject; and what lie has to say will be of special 
interest to every student in this department of pathology ; but the confusion 
which still remains in the minds of English readers in regard to the clas¬ 
sification of the different varieties of surgical fevers, and their relations to 
the healing of wounds, renders it particularly desirable that an attempt 
should be made to give to each a more defined position. The general im¬ 
pression left by this article is that, clinically as well as pathologically, there 
is but one disease of protean aspect and of uncertain origin. This is 
hardly a fair statement of the case, and is a position which tends to throw 
the question back into the chaos from which modern science had, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, succeeded in rescuing it. It is true that the names septicatmia 
and pyaemia now no longer express what, was originally meant by them, but 
this is no ground for placing the entire group under the latter heading. 
There is no attempt to bring out the fact that a form of malignant fever 
maybe developed when no suppuration exists, and that during that process 
we have an equally malignant variety accompanied by clinical symptoms 
and pathological changes, which present sufficiently destructive peculiari¬ 
ties to authorize its recognition as a separate disease. Undoubtedly we 
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find cases in which the two forms seem to blend, or in which the symptoms 
are not sufficiently characteristic to enable ns always to make a positive 
diagnosis during life, yet more than one of the cases cited to emphasize 
this uncertainty could, we think, have a different interpretation from that 
for which they are designed. 

For the practical surgeon it is important to recognize the special condi¬ 
tions under which these forms are likely to develop ; this is not clearly set 
forth, and there is much that is confusing in his method of treating this 
part of the subject. It is not definitely stated, for instance, what symp¬ 
toms almost invariably accompany that form in which we find metastatic 
abscesses, or under what circumstances or stage of the healing process 
these are likely to occur. The statement of the treatment of these fevers 
is equally unhappy, and betrays a lack of clinical experience. The view 
that “ treatment is of no avail” would hardly be received by the majority 
of surgeons, and we feel sure that Mr. Lister would object strongly to the 
statement that he had “ devised a system of dressing based on the use of 
carbolic acid.” We are encouraged to indulge in a critical vein, as we 
find that the editor has felt called upon to add to and comment upon some 
of the author’s work. 

Not among the least interesting features of this volume is an article by 
Yertieuil on the reciprocal effects of constitutional conditions and injuries. 
The nature of the soil in which the surgeon works is often overlooked in 
estimating the advantages of a special method, or a favourite operation. 
The tendency of the surgical mind is to become impatient of the somewhat 
plodding ways of his medical colleague, of preliminary examinations for 
supposed disease, none of the external manifestations of which may show 
themselves, and when we read of the baneful effects of arthritism, scrofula, 
hepatism, nephrism, cardism, syphilis, and the long list of affections cited 
by the author upon wounds and operations, we shudder to think of the 
livers, the kidneys, and lymphatic systems which have quietly succumbed 
beneath the knife of many a “ fine operator.” It has been said, and per¬ 
haps well said, that to kill a man is a hard tiling to do, and one is often 
surprised to see how many a frail creature or physical “ dead beat” will 
survive the most appalling surgical experiences. On the other hand, we 
have perhaps yet to learn whether a more careful consideration of consti¬ 
tutional conditions may not prove a more important factor in surgical 
statistics than improvements in methods of operating or treating wounds. 
The principal affections which our author discusses are arthritism, cancer, 
scrofula, tuberculosis, scurvy, syphilis, malaria, alcoholism, diseases ot 
special organs, pregnancy, and old age. The relations of these diseases to 
surgery appear to have been an object, of special study by him, and al¬ 
though he has felt himself called upon to present only the dark side of the 
subject, we commend his teachings to the thoughtful perusal ol the prac¬ 
tical surgeon. 

Dr. Alfred Stille’s article on Erysipelas is perhaps the most scholarly in 
the book, and from a literary point of view is an excellent model ot the 
style suited to such a work. The author very properly does not commit 
himself definitely as to the causes of erysipelas. He is, however, an earn¬ 
est believer in a specific contagium, which may enter the system either by 
a lesion of the integument, or through the mucous membranes, although 
lie would assign to certain external conditions an influence in the produc¬ 
tion of the disease. The effects of heat and cold, of damp weather, 
draughts of air, and the east wind cannot be wholly ignored by any sur- 
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geon of experience. On the other hand, the experiments of Koch, as we 
have already seen, have given some definite results, which, although ex¬ 
tremely limited, must, we think, he given an important place in the study 
of the etiology of erysipelas. Our experience of this disease inclines us 
to the opinion of those who believe feebly in idiopathic forms of the dis¬ 
ease, and we are inclined to seek some abrasion or lesion as the point of 
entrance of the poison. 

The article on hydrophobia, by Dr. W. S. Forbes, is not so satisfactory 
as we have a right to expect after the experience gained during the past 
few years. The physiological pathology is a point, which was ably exposed 
in a very valuable article by the late Dr. T. B. Curtis, which the author 
appears to have overlooked. 

Mr. Butlin, of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, contributes a surgical study 
of scrofula and tubercle. Ilis pathology is modern, and his experience 
sufficiently extensive to make a very interesting article. We are some¬ 
what surprised that the article on Rachitis has not been given to a London 
surgeon, in view of the great prevalence of the disease in that city, but 
we arc not disposed to complain of a subject confided to the care of so able 
a writer as Dr. J. Lewis Smith. 

The article on Scurvy has been appropriately written by Dr. Philip S. 
Wales, the Surgeon-General of the U. S. Navy, and we should class it 
with Dr. Stille’s article in point of literary quality. Dr. Agnew is not, 
perhaps, at his best on such a subject as the General Principles of Surgical 
Diagnosis. This, and the article on Operative Surgery in General, by 
Dr. J. II. Brinton, seem to us attempts to cover ground which hardly 
comes within the scope of such a work as this. Most of what is written 
belongs to the clinic or lecture room, or may be easily interpolated in 
other articles, and in fact a good deal of what is said can be found else¬ 
where. We can, however, be sure that the authors have made the most 
of their subjects. Dr. Henry M. Lyman’s “Ames the tics and Anaesthesia” 
is a very valuable contribution to that subject. The historical portion 
leaves little to be desired in the clearness and fairness of the statement. 
The phenomena, the physiology, and the accidents of amesthesia all 
receive careful attention, and the. chapter closes with a very imposing 
description of the properties of amesthetie substances. An article on 
Minor Surgery, by Dr. Charles T. Hunter, and an article on Plastic Sur¬ 
gery, by Dr. Christopher Johnson, Emeritus Professor of Surgery in the 
University of Maryland, both of which are very practical and amply 
illustrated, also appear. 

The volume closes with an exceedingly interesting and valuable article 
on amputation, by the editor, Dr. Ashhurst. The history of amputation 
displays to advantage the author’s erudition, and is illustrated with wood- 
cuts, showing many curious methods and appliances. It is preceded by a 
brief defence of the operation so often designated as the opprobrium of the 
art, in which lie espouses a phrase of older writers, who dubbed it “ the 
humane operation." Under the leading conditions calling for amputation, 
we notice as of special interest cases of laceration caused by wild animals, 
several of which are reported. The rule given that no amputation should 
be undertaken until after the complete establishment of the line of sepa¬ 
ration hardly coincides with the views of a distinguished surgical authority 
of Philadelphia, who lays down the rule, if we remember rightly, that in 
idiopathic gangrene one should wait for the line of demarcation to form ; 
but in traumatic gangrene one should operate immediately. Yet, in some 
eases, as in the “ traumatic or spreading gangrene,” our author does recom- 
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mend amputation at a point sufficiently removed from the disease. We 
think a better rule would formulate itself somewhat thus : if the gangrene 
remains a local affection, the surgeon should await the formation of a line 
of demarcation ; but if it shows it tendency to spread rapidly, amputation 
at a sound point should be resorted to, or free incisions should be made in 
the dead tissue to give the poisonous fluids and gases an opportunity to 
escape. For it is to the latter agents that the transmission of the morti¬ 
fication from injury to adjacent sound parts is chiefly due. We notice 
that pyaemia is not mentioned as a condition calling in certain cases for 
amputation, although wounds from poisonous bites have a place upon the 
list; in many continental cities the operation is performed for the pur¬ 
pose of removing the source of pyatmic poisoning, and is held in estima¬ 
tion by many surgeons. The instruments given are well chosen, although 
we should hardly feel satisfied with the cross-spring catch or slide-forceps 
delineated. The long, narrow, straight armed toothed forceps, without 
catch or combination of any kind, have always seemed to us a much more 
“surgical” instrument. Dr. Ashhurst is evidently a conservative in his 
methods of treating wounds, and also very methodical, for we find that he 
always uses twisted metallic sutures, and is in the habit at the first renewal 
of a dressing after an amputation of trying every suture in succession, and 
untwisting it a little if it seems to be applied too closely. We would not have 
it supposed that we intend to decry the amount of time and personal at¬ 
tention of the surgeon which this implies. It is, doubtless, habits like 
these which enable him to obtain such excellent results without resort to 
“ antiseptic dressings,” and to maintain the primitive simplicity of that 
school of which the good Samaritan was a disciple. Although Dr. Ash¬ 
hurst does not count himself among the followers of Lister, we think an 
acknowledgment is due, in such an article as this, to the work which this 
great surgeon has accomplished. That the so-called antiseptic dressing is 
not a panacea for all the ills which wounds tire heir to would hardly he 
maintained by its most ardent supporter, and we think its author even would 
allow that it is not the only method by which they may be averted, lint 
we venture the surmise that were our good friend of the Scriptures to fall 
among the personnel of the average hospital staff, he would eagerly avail 
himself of a few of the modern safeguards against human carelessness. 
The remarks on the mortality of this operation are extremely interesting, 
and contain a number of valuable tables, counting amongst them a list of 
100 consecutive cases occurring in the author’s practice. Among the 
latter are three amputations at the hip. The number of deaths in Dr. 
Ashhurst’s cases was but 28. Analyses of statistics are given to show 
the influences of age, sex, the period of the operation, and so forth upon 
the results. They are features of interest, not oidy on account of the use¬ 
ful information which they convey, but also as specimens of intelligent 
and thorough work. There are also tabulated by Dr. F. C. Sheppard 033 
cases of hip-joint amputation. Of special amputations, those about the 
ankle and knee present the greatest interest, for it is in these regions that 
surgical ingenuity has had the most favourable opportunity to develop it¬ 
self. The various methods employed at the knee-joint are conscientiously 
enumerated, leaving, perhaps, too much doubt in the mind of the reader 
which of them has best stood the test of experience. On the other hand, 
we do not find mentioned one of the most important of the amputations 
at the ankle-joint, that described by Sou part, and to our minds giving 
decidedly the best stump. Tripier’s modification of Choparl’s method is 
No. CLXVII_ July 1882. 14 
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barely mentioned, and the principle by which the disadvantages of the 
latter operation are overcome is not alluded to. It lias been generally 
supposed that the malposition of the stump, producing a tendency to ulcera¬ 
tion, was caused by the action of the muscle pulling on the tendo Achillis. 
It is now recognized to be due to the obliquity of the os calcis, the lower 
surface of which is made horizontal by a cut through the bone. 

We are disappointed in the illustrations accompanying this volume: 
although we are spared the time-honoured transmittenda which publishers 
are wont to cling to with an almost paternal affection, those which take their 
place have a certain pre-Baphaclite flavour which does not reflect credit 
upon the progress made in this department of art. Considering the vast 
amount of money annually spent by the profession in this country in medical 
literature, for we believe there is no better market in the world, we think 
it lias the right to demand the highest grade of excellence in all departments 
of the publisher’s art. We are disposed also to criticize gently the size of 
the volume, which renders the perusal of an article in one’s easy chair, 
with the evening cigar, a task requiring the exertion of no small amount of 
muscular force. The large and handsome type, however, makes reading 
easy to old eyes, and the volume presents the elegant and dignified appear¬ 
ance which a work of such great importance to surgery should possess. 

J. C. W. 


Art. XXVII.— A Treatise on Diseases of the Eye. By II. D. Noyes, 
A.M., M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology and Otology in Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College ; Surgeon to the New York Eye and Ear In¬ 
firmary ; President of the American Ophthalmological Society, etc. 
8vo. pp. 3G0. New York : Win. Wood & Co., 1851. 

Tins work, which is one of the W r ood series, is something more than a 
hand-book. Though it is condensed into a comparatively small compass, 
its author not only gives us the results of his own extensive experience, 
but has carefully searched the modern records of the literature of his sub¬ 
ject, and presents an excellent epitome of the ophthalmic surgery of to-day. 
Brief statements are given of the anatomical structure of the different 
parts of the organ, and the discussion of important points in physiology 
and pathology is sufficiently full for all practical ends. The subjects of 
paralysis of the external muscles of the eye and of the various forms of 
optic neuritis and atrophy, so interesting and important in their connec¬ 
tion with general medicine, are ably and quite freely discussed. 

Though the author has, of course, some views of his own, there are 
none tiiat can be called “whims;” the directions for treatment are prac¬ 
tical and sound, and represent iairly the practice of ophthalmic surgeons 
in America. There are very few exceptions to this rule ; we think, for 
example, that the majority of ophthalmic surgeons commence with a 
weaker glass than ^' s or 3 ' ( . in presbyopia, and that or - u \ f is more fre¬ 
quently the first prescription. A .j,. can rarely be continuously used with 
entire comfort in the commencement of simple presbyopia; and a glass 
stronger than is necessary to give sharp definition at the accustomed read¬ 
ing distance is thought by some good authorities, not only to render the 
wearer unnecessarily dependent on its aid, but to actually hasten the loss 



